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6 6 Our grea test As a conscientious teacher, you know from today's 
‘ events that only a world civilization history that looks 
danger ts not beyond Europe and the West to humanity in all lands 

in Europe but and ages can serve your purpose. 
; that gives you a comprehensive picture of world civili- 
Africa. 9 9 ation, in OUR WIDENING WORLD all of the seven 
major societies of the world today are examined. 
Adiai Stevenson These societies are: Far Eastern, indian, Moslem, 
Slavic, Western European, Anglo-American and Latin 

American. 

You will find OUR WIDENING WORLD is a study in 
world understanding that your students, present and 
future, will need if they are intelligently to meet the 
challenges of our troubled era. 


OUR WIDENING WORLD 
By Ethel E. Ewing 


-For more complete information about these texts, 
write your nearest RAND MCNALLY representative: 


Hugh Blanchard A. F. Burgess, dr. Everett Keyes 
P.O. Box 68 690 Parker Street 133 Miller Avenue 
Montello Station East Longmeadow, Mass. Portsmouth, N. H. 
Brockton 68, Mass. 


6 6 But, westward, Dry bones of fact do not make a suitable frame for 
look, the land inspiration. Dates of battles, the passage of tariff bilis, | 


2 ‘ names of Presidents—these alone do not constitute 
8 bright. ee 9 the drama of American history. The American saga 
4 is one of millions of feet passing through the halls of 
Ellis Island, of the buffalo hunters,and river towns, 
shops that grew to factories, and boom towns shrunk 
to ghosts. ft is the Homeric tragedy and triumph of 
the Civil War. 
in all historical literature there is no more fascinat- 
ing story than that of our own country. Rand McNally's 
new text THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE presents American history as the adventure 
it truly is. it is the first text in 25 years that is com- 
pletely new in approach, accurate and up to date. 


THE ADVENTURE OF 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
by Henry Graff and John Krout 
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a leader in its field&°— 


HISTORY OF A 
FREE PEOPLE 


1960 edition 
by Bragdon & McCutchen 


and here’s why... 


e chronological approach 

* concentration on ideas 

¢ superior supplementary 
materials 
stimulating maps, charts, 
and illustrations 
up-to-date with late 1959 
news events 


Be up-to-date too! Write today for 
further information regarding this 
best-seller in the textbook field. 


The Macmillan Company 
434 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


We’re proud as a peacock! | 
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TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 


ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION ... 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR A FREE SOCIETY 


In pocketbook form, this new book gives specific recommendations 
for the improvement of high school programs— with an emphasis 
on broadening the use of the social studies curriculum to better citi- 
zenship education. This book is, in part, a digest of the larger 
volume .. . 


THE ADOLESCENT CITIZEN 


. which is a full report of the Tufts Study on citizen- 
ship and youth development in the secondary school. 


Published by THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE, ILLINOIS, these books are 
available from the Tufts Civic Education Center. 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR A THE ADOLESCENT 
FREE SOCIETY $1.00 CITIZEN $6.00 


Write to the Tufts Civic Education Center for further 
information on these publications and other phases of 
the citizenship education program. 
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Association Notes 


The Annual Fall Meeting: 

The Annual Fall Meeting of the N. E. A. S. S. T. was held Saturday, December 
5, 1959, at the School of Public Relations and Communications, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The subject for the morning program was New Developments in the Teach- 
ing of History — The Pittsburgh Plan. The first speaker was Dr. Edwin T. 
Fenton, Department of History, Carnegie Institute of Technology, who dis- 
cussed “Advanced Placement as a Catalyst to a Social Studies Program,” fol- 
lowed by Miss Helen M. Kiester, Allerdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who discussed “Planning History Courses: The Courage to Omit.” Over 
two hundred members enjoyed the program and the discussion period that 
ensued. 

At 12:30 P.M. the association held its luncheon at Shelton Hall, Bay State 
Road. At the luncheon the Kidger Award was made by Mr. Horace Kidger 
to Mr. Warren O. Ault. The feature speaker at the luncheon was Dr. Carl N. 
Degler, Vassar College, whose subject was “The 1880's as a Dividing Line in 
American History.” 

Chairman of the Program Committee was Timothy Coggeshall of Noble and 
Greenough School. Presiding at the meeting and the luncheon was the presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. S. S. T., Phillips E. Wilson, Exeter Academy. 

W. OL. 
The Winter Meeting: 

Mild weather and an interesting program brought over one hundred people 
to the Winter Meeting of the Association, held at Tufts University on March 19. 

After a coffee hour and display of publishers’ wares formal proceedings be- 
gan with the reading of the secretary-treasurer’s report which showed our or- 
ganization to be in much more prosperous condition financially than a year 
ago. The members present next voted to accept the nominating committee's 
recommendation for the following officers: 

President: Mr. F. Meredith Cooper, Winchester High School 

Vice President: Professor Russell Miller, Tufts University 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Wilfred O'Leary, Roslindale High School 

Members, Executive Committee: Mr. Joseph Gibson, Lexington High School; 
Mr. Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy, Andover; Professor Robert 
Waite, Williams College. 

After cordial greetings from Vice President Tredinick of Tufts the platform 
was turned over to Elting E. Morison, Professor of Industrial History at 
M. I. T., who, after disclaiming any right to speak as an authority, gave a talk 
on “The Teaching of History” which was so provocative and elicited so much 
discussion that by popular demand it will be published in the next number 
of the BULLETIN. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES (CONT.) 5 


The luncheon speaker was Professor Ruhl J. Bartlett, of the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, a former officer of the association, his topic being “The 
‘New Diplomacy’ and American Foreign Policy.” 

Beyond the urgent question of mere survival, began Professor Bartlett, there 
lies the question, “Survival for What?” Therefore the basic purpose in 
American foreign policy must be the promotion of a good society, of a world 
in which survival is worthwhile. 

The speaker said that while he doubts that much in the “new diplomacy” 
is as new as people think, those who hope for a return to leisurely, pre-1914 
diplomacy are indulging in mere nostalgia. The old diplomacy did not have to 
justify itself before the public. The new diplomacy must gain popular support 
at home, and must appeal for it abroad. 

Many of the instruments of present-day diplomacy, however, come from the 
past. Presidential pronouncements on foreign policy, such as the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, have many precedents, of which the Monroe Doctrine is the most 
famous. Special missions, such as that of Richard Murphy to Lebanon in 1958, 
go back as far as John Jay. More novel, of course, are the state visits to this 
country, of which there have been 300-odd since 1914. Even more recently de- 
veloped instruments are the presidential good-will tour and the summit con- 
ference. Professor Bartlett said that while such public gestures may have propa- 
ganda value, he was skeptical as to their usefulness in actually reaching settle- 
ments. Real agreements must still be hatched by professionals. The actual busi- 
ness of diplomacy is secret, and most successful when most secret. The summit 
conference may even be dangerous. It is carried on by people often unfamiliar 
with the details of the problems they face, and often less skilled in negotiation 
than professional diplomats. It is too hurried. Worst of all, it arouses unreason- 
able expectations, so that the principal actors cannot admit failure, but must 
claim more success than was actually achieved. Thus the summit conference re- 
duces the sense of urgency and lulls the public into false security — witness the 
Geneva Conference of 1955. 

A really new element in American diplomacy is the economic factor. This 
should be a major issue in the coming campaign, although it probably will 
be ignored. The question at issue is the proportion of capital exported by pri- 
vate agencies as compared to that in the national sector. 

Professor Bartlett next argued that there is nothing inherently wrong with 
the use of power, military power, to promote our ends. We must not shrink 
from its use when it promises to contribute to stability, as when the Marines 
were sent to Lebanon in 1958. 

Finally, the speaker reemphasized that the most important element in foreign 
policy is the vision we have of the good society. This, in turn, is tied up with 
the vision the world gains of the United States. Basically, this boils down to 
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the question of whether we live up to our stated ideals, such as sound currency, 
freedom, constitutional democracy. The question underlying all others is “What 
do we believe in?” 

The talk, like that in the morning, was followed by a lively question period, 
in the course of which Professor Bartlett said that contrary to the general 
notion, about 85% of United States foreign officers speak the language of the 
country to which they are accredited. “The Ugly American,” he said, “was a 
useful tract, but completely overdrawn.” H. B. 
Summer Employment Guide: 

The new enlarged 1960 annual SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY, 
the largest and most comprehensive listing of actual summer jobs, projects, 
and awards is now available. Copies can be examined at most University 
Placement or Deans’ offices, college and public libraries, and school super- 
intendents’ offices. 

This unique DIRECTORY completely revised each year is particularly pre- 
pared for teachers, professors, librarians, and college students. Jobs for which 
high school seniors may also apply are clearly indicated. 

Some of the over 12,000 summer earning opportunities listed throughout 
the United States and many foreign countries include an opportunity to be a 
recreation director at Washington’s Olympic National Park; joining a group 
of young people from many nations on an archeological excavation to expose 
an ancient temple in France; and acting with a Bardstown, Kentucky, summer 
dramatic group in “The Stephen Foster Story.” 

This year’s DIRECTORY offers many special student training programs and 
openings of a permanent nature in hundreds of firms such as Chemstrand Cor- 
poration, Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., and the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Study projects, camp positions, jobs and apprenticeships with summer and 
music theatres, and work at resorts and dude ranches are some of the other 
various offers made to students and educators. Many branches of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment throughout the country have also requested their openings to be in- 
cluded. 

All openings have been submitted directly to the INSTITUTE and include 
job descriptions, dates of employment, necessary qualifications, number of 
openings, salaries, and the names and the addresses of the employers. Helpful 
information is given on how to apply for positions and each DIRECTORY 
contains a sample resume to assist applicants applying for their first job. 

The regular price is $3.00. However, students and teachers writing on their 
school stationery can obtain this year’s employment guide for only $2.00 from 
THE ADVANCEMENT and PLACEMENT INSTITUTE, Box 99N, Station 


G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES (CONT.) 


New Editor for the Bulletin: 


Beginning immediately after the appearance of this issue, Mr. Henry Brag- 
don of Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, will take over the 
responsibility of editing the BULLETIN. All correspondence of an editorial 
nature should be addressed hereafter to Mr. Bragdon. 

1960 Educational Film Catalogue: 

Indiana University’s Audio-Visual Center has released its 664-page 1960 
Educational Motion Pictures Catalog listing approximately 6,000 films of cul- 
tural, social, and educational value, recommended for use from nursery school 
through college and adult levels. 

The publication is an easy-to-use descriptive index to the 16mm films in the 
University film library that are available on a rental basis to any responsible in- 
dividual or organization. 

Groups or individuals wishing to receive a copy may address their requests 
to the Circulation Department of the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The current catalog replaces the 1956 catalog and its three supplements. 
The library’s 16mm educational motion pictures are arranged in the publica- 
tion both by suggested subject-matter areas and alphabetically by title. In both 
sections recommended grade levels are given. 

Each film has been analyzed for its educational contribution before being 
placed in the library and described in the catalog. 

The catalog will be the basis guide to the films in the library for the next 
three or four years and will be complemented by annual supplements contain- 
ing the new additions to the library. Grade and subject-matter indexes will be 
published during the next three years in an effort to put lists of specific films 
in the hands of teachers and others needing films within a defined area. 

Other features in the catalog include information on use of the library, a 
listing of Indiana University film productions, and a description of the pro- 
gram for professional study in audio-visual communications at Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Additional information concerning the film library and other services of the 
Audio-Visual Center will be provided by L. C. Larson, Director 
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John Dewey and the Reconstruction in History: 
The Historian as Social Engineer 


by Herman F. Eschenbacher* 


At the end of the nineteenth century a remarkable change was effected in the 
attitude of many American scholars toward their respective areas of com- 
petence. The “New History,” “New Economics,” and “New Education” were 
novel approaches to ancient disciplines hammered out by excited and dedicated 
men. To use William James’s vivid phrase, they were “tough-minded” in- 
dividuals who hoped to reconstruct and redeem the ancient but atrophied 
studies. They wished to structure a new Heavenly City upon the rock of 
Pragmatism, which James described as a “new name for some old ways of 
thinking.” 

Pragmatism was formulated in a period of momentous economic and social 
change involving the forces of industrialization, urbanization, and increased 
immigration which conspired to produce receding democratic goals and deep- 
ening social tensions. The new generation charged that the traditional philoso- 
phies were of no value in checking these movements; that they were indifferent 
to the trials of the real world; that they had created a chasm between theory 
and practice, between thinking and doing; and that they had, therefore, been 
rendered sterile and useless.’ Pragmatism, in contrast, was to be vigorous, help- 
ful, and was to have practical consequences which would reverberate through- 
out the larger society and reconstruct it along lines more desirable.” 

John Dewey, the most articulate and influential champion of Pragmatism, 
imagined a world different from that of the rationalist philosophers. Traditional 
philosophy had sought to comfort man with vague and insufficient pronounce- 
ments about the good and true. But the notion of an absolute and immutable 
truth, existing apart from man and extrinsic to his world, had not resulted 
in modes of behavior with which to cope with the shifting environment. 
Pragmatism was concerned with the here and now, with the existential world and 
what was happening in it, with man, his environment, and the interaction be- 
tween the two. Dewey and his consorts were in revolt against the static and 
complacent views of tradition and, like many revolutionaries, they tended to 
overstate their grievances. Dewey felt that, if the problems posed by our shift- 
ing environment were to be met, philosophy must abandon its cherished quest 
for absolutes, first causes, inferences, and all the trappings of medievalism and 
formalism which had rendered it impotent in the face of social change.* In 
his view, society must choose among three possibilities in time of flux. It may 


* Chairman, Social Studies Department, East Providence High School. 
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do nothing and thus “perpetuate the confusion and possibly increase it.” It 
may be intelligently conservative, attempting to bolster “the old order against 
the impact of newer forces.” Or it may “select newer scientific, technological, 
and cultural forces that are producing change in the old order; it may estimate 
the direction in which they are moving and their outcome if given freer play.”* 
This last was the Pragmatic way and a vital part of the creed Dewey set for 
historical scholars. 

It is crucial to the Pragmatic system that the individual have a wide and 
varied experience in life situations and that his experiences be used as instru- 
ments to resolve doubt and restore the smooth and untrammeled relationship 
of the individual and his environment.® It was axiomatic in Pragmatic psy- 
chology that nothing is perceived twice in exactly the same way with the re- 
sult that the ability to recall and modify experience assumes major proportions 
in Pragmatic thought.® The analysis of experience in the face of environmental 
change is at the very core of Dewey's utilitarian philosophy. The individual 
must search his experience for suggestions of analogous situations upon which 
to structure possible solutions to the current problem. These are the courses of 
action he might follow. Each hypothesis should be tested in a “dramatic re- 
hearsal” in which the person acts out the various solutions in his mind in 
order that he might evaluate them in the light of their possible consequences. 
The ethics of an act must be viewed in the light of its consequences, since the 
act is not normative in its own right. Reflecting upon the consequences might 
reveal unsuspected by-products of the means employed to overcome the prob- 
lem; it might, in truth, lead to the questioning of the worthiness of the thwarted 
desire that fathered the problem. There is, in the reconstruction of experience, 
the constant batting back and forth of desires and consequences, of means 
and_ ends, in which each illuminates and conditions the other. Problem, hy- 
pothesis, means and ends, solution form a continuum, a great chain of thought 
and action, world without end. The problems, tensions, and desires of men be- 
come instruments for the achievement of human ends. Thus doubt establishes 
truth in a way that attempted conformity to an absolute based on authority 
never could. The search for truth must be rooted in a real problem, not an 
imagined one. Pure research, scholarship for its own sake, is a fruitless waste 
which, in the epistomology of Pragmatism, is like the pudding that is never 
eaten and consequently never proved. 

Dewey's philosophy is impressive in its symmetry. The Deweyan theory of 
ethics is completely consonant with his theories of knowledge, mind, and 
learning. Imbedded within his theory of ethics are familiar and useful terms 
that, like flying buttresses, serve to make rigid the ethical structure by ground- 
ing it in the larger body of his philosophical thought. Dewey's ethics are 
wedded to the rest of his philosophy by such terms as desire, experience, ends- 
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in-view, and, of course, consequences. Naturally, he rejects any notion of 
“intrinsic” good and “self-evident” truth.’ These, like beliefs arrived at without 
reference to the observable world, do not pull their own weight. They lack 
sufficient strength to become modes of action; they are too rigid to adjust to a 
changing environment. Dewey's concept of what is good is accurately if in- 
elegantly embodied in the adage: Handsome is as handsome does. He postu- 
lates: 
Good consists in the meaning that is experienced to belong to an 
activity when conflict and entanglement of various incompatible ac- 
tivities and impulses and habits terminate in a unified order of ac- 
tion.® 
Not everything that merely resolves the conflict is good, however. There is a 
difference between that which is only expedient and that which is truly good, 
and there is an empirical test for discovering the difference. The test lies in the 
dramatic rehearsal through which all intelligent thought is channeled. 
... We must be constantly considering the effects of our various half- 
impulses, half-blind, half-unconscious motives, in order to find out 
what sort of things they are— whether to be approved and encour- 
aged, or disapproved and checked.® 
The resolution of doubt and the restoration of unimpeded growth is the prime 
condition in evaluating a course of action. Without this consequence no action 
can be good. There is, to be sure, the possibility that the solution may germinate 
greater difficulties while overcoming the immediate problem. In this event, 
what was desired was desired so strongly that the individual was seduced into 
believing it was desirable.*° Empirically, demonstrably it was not that. at all. 
The act which enables us to indulge our desires and the consequences of which 
have no untoward effects, on ourselves or others, is the source of action we ought 
to desire. ° 

It is Dewey's view that the total society must undergo the dramatic re- 
hearsal. The changing environment had caused tensions, doubts, and perplexi- 
ties which the older world views had not successfully met. In some areas society 
was drifting aimlessly; in others the forces of conservatism as expressed in an 
uncompromising social Darwinism were subverting societal impulses and re- 
pressing men’s desires. The problem was clearly delineated and the time had 
come to act, not capriciously nor on the basis of comforting rationalizations, 
but, rather, in the light of a mature assessment of man’s historical experiences, 
selecting those which are analogous and helpful and using them as instru- 
ments to overcome the present difficulty. 

The process by which the individual resolves doubt is the process by which 
society resolves doubt. At its fulcrum is the analysis of experience. In the case 
of the larger society this becomes the analysis of history. If the reconstruction 
in philosophy is to become a reconstruction in society, historical study assumes 
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new importance. In order to meet its new responsibility history must become 
an applied science. If the past is to be made useful, historical tendencies must 
become instruments for the shaping of the present and the future. The value 
of historical study lies in its “use to increase the meaning of things with which 
we have actively to do at the present time.”!! Some of Dewey's most direct 
criticism was reserved for scholars who were insensitive to the social setting 
in which they were working: 
. . . When this social relationship of persons particularly engaged in 
carrying on the enterprise of knowing is forgotten and the class (of 
scholars) becomes isolated, inquiry loses stimulus and purpose. It 
degenerates into sterile speculation, a kind of intellectual busywork 
carried on by socially absent minded men.’ 
The reconstruction of history would effect no great methodological trauma 
among historians, but it would actuate a violent wrench in the uses of history 
as viewed by converts to historical scholarship based on German models. The 
scholars who were doing the teaching and writing of history in the United 
States in the last quarter of the nineteenth century had gone to Berlin, Halle, 
Gottingen, or Heidelberg for their training. There they had learned of history 
as a discipline, almost a way of life. 


The {German} universities formed and developed what might be 
called an historical state of mind. This state of mind has been defined 
as the trained expert scholar, “who studies history for its own sake 
without regard to its character as literature, politics, poetry, or drama, 
or indeed anything else than history, and it is convinced that there 
is a sufficient reason for such study to exist quite apart from any con- 
nection which it may have with the reading public.'* 


It is difficult to imagine two more diametrically opposed points of view. One 
camp held that scholarship gains validity only when related to present societal 
problems; the other maintains that scholarship is its own reward and that the 
scholar is responsible to no one except his discipline. 

In reality, Dewey’s instrumentalism was more closely related to the spirit of 
German scholarship than the American devotees of Ranke imagined. German 
scholarship, like its American imitation, had its roots deep in empirical pro- 
cedures. But the German historian was interested in more than just the meth- 
ods of the natural sciences; he was also deeply concerned with the spirit ot 
science, which he saw within the context of nineteenth century German Ideal- 
ism. For this reason German scholars sought to adapt their findings to a world 
view which transcended the mere rational understanding that formed the 
goal of American historians. With their solemn commitments to the objective, 
the observable, the “scientifically true,” American historians had neglected the 
larger implications of German historical method.'* In translating Wissenschaft 
as science the American scholar had divorced the body from the spirit. German 
historical scholarship had undergone a distillation process in America; what 
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remained was Naturwissenschaft while Idealism escaped as an unwanted vapor. 
Historical study in the United States was objective and as scientific as it could 
be made, but it was also parochial, isolated, and intensely interested in the 
applications of evolutionary biology.’® It became Dewey's problem to restore 
Wissenschaft by retaining Naturwissenschaft while substituting the Pragmatic 
values of immediacy and social responsibility in lieu of German Idealism. 

The American historian, following Ranke’s famous dictum, wanted to write 
history “wie es eigentlich gewesen war.” To Dewey such notions were naive. 
Statements about historical events “as they actually were” were impossible and 
not really history at all. They were statements about what now exists; they 
were statements about existential historical evidence scientifically viewed and 
nothing more. They were historical in their function in that they served as 
material data for inferential constructions. 


Apart from connection with some problem, they are like materials of 

brick, stone and wood that a man might gather together who is in- 

tending to build a house but before he has made a plan for building.'® 
Historical propositions which scientifically delineate and describe an historical 


event are necessary but not sufficient until addressed to some problem, or until 
viewed within the means-ends, cause-effect continuum. The Pragmatic epistomol- 
ogy will not admit of any other view. Such a proposition would not have nulli- 
fied the work of the German-trained historian; it would merely have rendered 
trivial their painstaking objectivity and the grave collecting, cataloguing, and 
storing of the scientific “facts” of history. Dewey admonished: 
The special lesson which the logic of the methods of physical inquiry 
has to teach inquiry is . . . that social inquiry, as inquiry, involves the 
necessity of operations which existentially modify actual conditions 
that, as they exist, are the occasions of genuine inquiry and that pro- 
vides its subject matter.1* 
The historian, whether he likes it or not, must focus his inquiry on some real 
problem in society and his efforts must be judged by their effect on present 
conditions. 

But what happens to the historian’s prized objectivity? Surely it is too much 
to ask, even from such celestial thinkers, that, dragged protesting into the arena 
of the here and now, they remain uncontaminated. Dewey’s reply is that the 
objectivity of history is an illusion. All history is written from the point of 
the present and what is contemporaneously judged to be important. The in- 
terests of the historian and the needs of the present color the selection of data. 
As soon as an event appears in a written history, an act of judgment has 
loosened it from the total complex of which it is a part. The past, so far as we 
can know it, is one with the present.'® 

Having attacked the historian’s illusion of objectivity, Dewey also criticized 
the areas of specialization, the compartments of historical study in which the 
historian sought sanctuary. He held that it was fatuous for the historian to re- 
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gard himself as a “Medievalist” or “Classicist.” History, real history, does not 
compartmentalize itself in this fashion. It is the flow of means-end, cause-effect. 
There is no end that does not become means, no effect that does not become 
cause. History, like thought, is a continuum. The artificial structuring of “causal” 
linkage between any two events is not final nor logically complete. “It is a 
means of instituting, in connection with the determination of similar linkages, 
a single continuous history.”!® Not the event, nor the era, but the total sequence 
of events is the business of history. The cause-effect, means-end dualisms have 
had a debilitating effect on historical study. They have led to isolation and 
narrow specialization. Now the historian must burst free from these frozen 
traditions and, unfettered, lay the total sequential picture before society which, 
in possession of the charted and authenticated vision of its past, need not wait 
“till an accumulation of stresses suddenly breaks through the dikes of custom.”*° 
Such history enables society to view and evaluate its impulses and desires, its 
movements and growth. The reconstruction of experience cannot proceed 
without it. 


But even this is not sufficient. History must be more than resolute fact finder 
and direction plotter. Historians must actively particiraic in the reconstruction. 
History must make history. Historical writing must itself become an historical 
event. To make clear this unsettling concept, Dewey points to the writings of 
Karl Marx. 

The Marxian conception of the part played in the past by the forces 
of production in determining property relations and the role of the 
class struggle in social life has itself, through the activities it set up, 


accelerated the power of forces of production to determine future social 
relations, and has increased the significance of class struggles.*" 


The historian must select from the past those trends which have the greatest 
meaning for the present in order to influence the future. Indeed, he seems to 
have no alternative. 


The responsibilities of the “New History,” then, are myriad. It must un- 
cover new historical facts which provide insights into present problems, par- 
ticipate actively in the analysis of experience, and aid in the formulation of 
new courses of action. Wissenschaft has been restored, but Ranke is laid to rest. 


What is to be said of Dewey's theory of history? It seems clear that it was 
not a theory of history at all but, rather, a theory of social psychology. His- 
torians recognized before Dewey that human affairs should be viewed as a con- 
tinuum. The means-ends, cause-effect dualisms were arrangements of con- 
venience. They were useful tools employed by the historian to aid him in his 
recognized task—the explanation of the past. As Dewey suggested, history 
cannot be written en-masse. The cause-effect device, while an artificial dualism 
right enough, is an ordering mechanism which cannot be discarded. 
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That there can be no true objectivity is a trivial point. Dewey made much 
of it because it formed the keystone of his arch between the past and the present 
and also served as a thrust at pure scholarship, which he regarded as wasteful. 
Interaction between individual and environment is the life blood of Prag- 
matism. The historian, caught in the ego-centric predicament, struggled to free 
himself. He struggled for what he called “objectivity”; but, alas, too often ob- 
jectivity was confused with apathy and in his passion to remain aloof from 
his subject matter, lest he contaminate it by his presence or distort his vision 
by his closeness, he failed to produce imaginative, creative scholarship. The 
impossibility of being objective seems a commonplace, but the generation of 
historians that Pragmatism attacked rejected the idea as unworthy of a “scien- 
tific” discipline. Historians of a more Pragmatic turn of mind, casting aside 
specious notions of objectivity, broke with their German-trained mentors to 
give new direction and vigor to historical scholarship in the United States. 

Dewey's vision of the historian as a maker of history throws into sharp focus 
the familiar question of the effect of ideas on social and political change. His- 
torical works have had and will doubtless continue to have an influence on the 
environment in which they were conceived. But, it seems to me, this can hap- 
pen only when the intellectual climate of the moment is receptive to the values 
set forth by the historian. Dewey contends that written history is colored by just 
those values, and this seems beyond dispute. But in striving to show the rela- 
tionship between written history and the total social complex in which it is 
being written, he weakens his later argument for history as an instrument for 
social change. Certain historical concepts gain credence because of the social 
and intellectual environment in which they are set forth. They have the ring 
of truth because they tell the larger society what it wishes to hear at the mo- 
ment. All else passes into obscurity, some to be resurrected at a later and more 
propitious time. Pragmatism gained a wide audience precisely because it com- 
ported well with a frontier-conditioned America devoted to what is “practical” 
and really works and for the demonstrable need to deal with economic and 
social forces that had been ignored too long. It seems clear that history, even 
Marxian history, may act as a catalyst; it may accelerate social change. It can 
never truly direct it. History, in this light, can participate in the reconstruction 
only to the extent that it assures society that its image of itself is accurate. 
It is the society, not the historian, which chooses the direction the future must 
take. 

Dewey's picture of the historian as a manipulator is particularly unlovely 
when viewed within the context of the Pragmatic ethic. We are told that the 
historian must make history by developing the course of action he deems wisest 
for society. These philosopher kings decide what is best by asserting the de- 
sires and impulses of society in the light of their consequences. But how is the 
historian to judge the consequences, both immediate and long range? Is he to 
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suspend judgment forever while, in the throes of the dramatic rehearsal, he 
ponders consequences to the fourth generation? Within the complex of history 
our actions produce consequences which, like waves produced by pebbles 
dropped into still water, reach out into the future in ever-widening circles. 
How is the scholar to know of these? And, if these consequences are knowable, 
in the Pragmatic sense, must they in turn be judged by the consequences they 
occasion? Or must we ultimately abandon the speculation on consequences to 
come to rest, exhausted, on 4 priori persuasions of “growth” in society as a 
good for its own sake? Dewey does not directly answer the question but, un- 
helpfully, seeks refuge in a circular argument that transsubstantiates desire into 
desirable by some magical but unclear process. Cutting through the circle, one 
must conclude that the ultimate value is growth and this is the standard by 
which the decisions of the historian must be gauged in so far as they influence 
the social order. If this is the case, and it seems to be, Pragmatism has not de- 
livered us from an extrinsic theory of valuation based on authority, but has 
merely substituted one authority for another while elevating the historian to 
the unwanted role of social engineer. 
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The Kibbutz: A Collective Settlement 
by Marjorie Levy* 


During the summer of 1958, I spent two and one-half months in Israel. 
We were a small group of students travelling, studying, working, and living in a 
foreign country. Being one of the “hot spots” of the Middle East, it taught us a 
great deal about the different way of life there, their governmental structure, 
and their precarious situation because of the surrounding Arab countries. 

One type of the many settlements that I lived and worked on is called a 
Kibbutz, and is a large collective settlement. I lived on Kibbutz Hasolelim which 
is located in the Gallilee, or Northern Israel, between Afulla and Nazareth, two 
towns which are mainly Arab populated. Kibbutz Hasolelim is surrounded by 
Arab settlements and was originally established as a protective barrier. Its re- 
lationship with the Arabs is an extremely important part of the Kibbutz’s life. 

One purpose of the Kibbutz, which I will discuss more thoroughly later on, 
is collective protection. First, I will describe the general ideology, government, 
social structure, education, economics, and way of life of all Kibbutzim in Israel. 

The “Romny Group,” one of the earliest co-operatives of Jewish youth from 
Russia, came to Israel in 1908. It injected new life into the dying Moshavot, 
which is a privately owned village with semi-cooperative features. The Romny 
Group evolved the idea of collective groups which would take on agricultural 
work, special pioneering tasks, and the guarding of the settlement. They or- 
ganized the “Hashomer,” a watchmen’s association to guard against Arab 
marauders, and the “Hahoresh,” a country-wide cooperative contracting agricui- 
tural work. 

The idea of the kvutsa (the small collective) and the Kitbbutz (a large co- 
operative village), developed gradually before they formed their present eco- 
nomic and social pattern. The first kvutsa was called Deganiya, a successful ex- 
periment which marked the beginning of the Kibbutz Movement. The philoso- 
pher of Socialist Zionism, Aaron David Gordon, gave expression to a philosophy 
of labor for the new society. Grading of wages according to each man’s output 
was abolished and a new principle took its place: “From each according to his 
ability, to each as to his neighbor.” However, this was modified when it came 
to be used practically; the number of women increased continuously on these 
settlements, desiring and eventually obtaining absolute equality; then families 
were formed and the settlements decided upon communal education and com- 
mon responsibility for their children. Now, the ideology was restated and it 
became: “From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 
Today the settlements have changed a good deal in size and in economy, and they 
all differ except for the common ideal of collective living which they all hold: 
“From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 


* Miss Levy is a lower-division student at the University of New Hampshire. 
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According to a 1958 report from Jerusalem, there are over 300 Kibbutzim 
in Israel, and they comprise less than 5% of the country’s total population— 
approximately 85,000-90,000 people. Not everyone who goes to these settle- 
ments can adjust to their way of life, however, and many leave after a short 
period of time. 

The kibbutzim are divided into Federations according to various ideological 
and structural criteria. In 1956 there were three major federations; the Ichud 
Hakevitzot Vehakibbutzim, which is affiliated with the Mapai, the Israeli Labor 
Party; the Hashomer Hatzair and the Hakibbutz Hameuchad which are as- 
sociated with the Mapam, the United Worker's Party, and the Achdut Avodat 
Party. There are smaller federations which are connected with the more non- 
Socialistic parties. The following are the names and descriptions of the Socialis- 
tic Parties of the Israeli Knesset ( Parliament) : 

Mapai = Israeli Labor Party: “A Zionist Socialistic Party aiming at the in- 
gathering of the Jewish people from the Diaspora, the upbuilding of the State 
of Israel, and a Socialistic regime founded on spiritual and political freedom. 
Its internal policy stands for democracy, and a state-planned economy based on 
the development of constructive private enterprises. Its foreign policy stands 
for non-identification with any bloc and is based on the strengthening of the 
political and moral authority of the United Nations Organization.” 

Mapam = United Workers’ Party: “A left wing Zionist Socialist Party aiming 
at the ingathering of the Jewish people within a Socialist Jewish State and the 
training of Jewish youth in Israel and the Diaspora for pioneering settlement. 
It stands for progressive social legislation and freedom of conscience, and op- 
poses all discrimination within the State. Its program postulates a Government 
based on a united Socialist Front, Jewish-Arab working-class solidarity, an ac- 
tive anti-fascist policy at permanent international peace, and friendship be- 
tween Israel and the Soviet Union as well as other progressive forces in the 
world. It opposes the establishment in Israel of military, economic or other 
bases by any foreign power.” 

L’Achdut Avodat = Workers’ Party: This party was established in 1952 by a 
group who left the Mapam Party. The party will unite all those who “believe in 
Socialist Zionism without a bias towards either Right or Left.” 

Israel Communist Party: “The only Jewish-Arab Party in Israel; its aim, So- 
cialism. Basing itself on the Marxist theory of class struggle and guided by the 
theory of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, the Party fights for peace, the real in- 
dependence of Israel, genuine democracy, civil and national equality of rights, 
and for the interests of the toiling masses.” 

The collective settlement could never have been established by any other 
means than the voluntary association of its members. Many of these people gave 
up comfortable conditions and even college education. All of them, being the 
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products of a competitive environment, saw the necessity for training for a 
collective life. They had to learn how to live under hard conditions, work with 
their hands as well as their brains, live with people from different backgrounds, 
and speak to one another in one language—Hebrew. The kibbutz is based upon 
the collective ownership of its soil and all its other properties; its economy is 
worked by all for the benefit of all. 

The Kibbutz constitutes a cooperative society and is recognized by law. 
Within the Kibbutz is a General Assembly which governs and adopts resolu- 
tions relating to all kibbutz life. Most decisions are passed by simple ma- 
jority, but on some kibbutzim important issues require a three-fourths majority 
vote. The Assembly, which is made up of all kibbutz members, elects a Man- 
agement Committee composed of Secretary, Treasurer, and representatives of 
the various economic and organizational bodies. Special committees are also 
organized to deal with such matters as education, membership, social relations, 
and allocations of labor. Every member is obliged to fulfill whatever tasks are 
assigned to him by the Assembly. The working tasks are assigned by two or 
three members of the kibbutz who are elected annually; this election differs 
from one kibbutz to another. Our group had an opportunity to work in most 
of the different jobs at Kibbutz Hasolelim. Everyone worked well and hard, 
and I think what amazed me most was the fact that they all felt they were 
doing something of value. There is usually an annual reallocation of tasks in 
order to prevent the establishment of a fixed bureaucracy and in order to rotate 
responsibility. Some members are appointed to work outside of the settlement 
in colleges, as Cabinet members, as Parliament members, and as army officers. 
Kibbutz Hasolelim sends a Shaliach, or exchange leader, to the United States 
to work with Jewish youth movements and to teach them of kibbutz life. 
The equality with which the kibbutz is governed is a specific form of social 
and political Democracy. 

As a result of its economic structure, the kibbutz is a classless society. All 
members enjoy the same standard of life. Instead of wages, the kibbutz sup- 
plies all the necessities of life. No inequality exists, and no private accumula- 
tion of wealth is possible, because all goods are equally distributed, and all sur- 
plus and profits are put back into the economy. I found that at Kibbutz Hasole- 
lim and other kibbutzim I visited the members owned some items individually. 
I inquired into this and found that the members were allotted a certain amount 
of money each year for vacations and trips; they could do whatever they wanted 
to with this money. If members do not use their entire allotment, some kib- 
butzim allow them to add it to next year’s allowance. Equality between the 
sexes is also assured. The women work the same eight or nine-hour-day as the 
men do; to free the women for a full day’s work, the kibbutz is responsible 
for the education and upbringing of her children. There are women trained to 
care for the children as well as trained teachers to educate them. There are many 
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people trained for certain jobs on the kibbutz, but the workers usually have 
some previously acquired ability in their respective fields. Women, in the be- 
ginning, worked right along side the men in the fields, but today, on most 
kibbutzim, there are enough men to do the field work and the women work in 
the gardens, vineyards, kitchen, washrooms and other jobs of this nature. 
During harvest time many of them do go into the fields. 

The family is one of the most sensitive and fundamental problems on a 
kibbutz. From the outset, attempts have been made to avoid a patriarchal family 
relation. The kibbutz wanted to change the position or status of women for 
two reasons; first, in its earliest stages, it needed the women’s labor power in 
productive occupations; and second, the kibbutz wanted to create a free and 
equal society in which harmony and mutual respect existed between both sexes. 
As a result of these changes, the children’s houses and schools were developed. 
Melford E. Spiro, author of the book, Children of the Kibbutz, says, “It is in the 
care and training of children that the kibbutz has instituted one of its crucial 
revolutions.” 

At birth, on Kibbutz Hasolelim, the child remains with his mother for about 
six weeks, and after this time he is placed in a nursery with children of the 
same age with whom he will live until he has finished his education. However, 
on some kibbutzim, infants are placed in nurseries immediately upon returning 
from the lying-in hospital, and on others at a later age. The children live a 
collective life from childhood and the hope is that they will want to remain 
on the kibbutz. This again is entirely up to the individual. If the child wants 
to attend college, the kibbutz will send him; sometimes on the provision that he 
will return and work for a year or more following his graduation. Because the 
kibbutz undertakes the responsibility of the children, members of the younger 
generation are not dependent on their parents, nor do their parents seek to in- 
fluence their vocational direction. In the kibbutz, children are taught from the 
earliest age to subordinate their own needs to the needs of the group. Although 
they live separately from their parents the children see their parents several 
hours each day. The parents are devoted to them. When parents come to get 
their children for play time, they are completely relaxed and ready to enjoy 
their offsprings. 

The education of the kibbutzim is noted for its high standards. If a child is 
unusually gifted, he is usually sent to a special school or abroad, and his expenses 
are paid for by the kibbutz. 

Each couple at Kibbutz Hasolelim have their own three-room apartment. Two 
unmarried members usually share a single room. The kibbutz that I lived on 
had its own library, record-playing room, and theatre. The cultural life of the 
kibbutz is very important because so many of them are so far away from the 
large cities. They prepare plays, have visiting artists and celebrate festivals in 
many different ways. 
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The kibbutz consists of members and their families, candidates for member- 
ship, and temporary residents, such as the Nahal (fighting pioneer youth) who 
are attached to the army. There are also training groups preparing for inde- 
pendent future settlements, and sometimes summer camps organized by various 
youth movements in Israel and abroad, such as our group was. Kibbutz Hasole- 
lim, which means Settlement of Roadbuilders, is comprised of people from 
America, South Africa, Turkey and Israel. When I was there, twenty South 
African students, who had just spent two years in the Israeli Army, were there 
as candidates for membership. These people, of course, have dual citizenship. 
Last month I learned that eighteen of the twenty had decided to remain. 

I learned a great deal, not only by living and working on the Kibbutz, but 
also by living and studying with students from all over the world. I found that 
there were many phases of kibbutz life that were practical and successful, but 
there were also those which I disliked. The children’s houses, for example, 
upon which a great deal of research is being done to determine whether this 
way of living has any deleterious emotional or psychological effects on the 
children, bothered me. I cared little for the complete ownership of everything 
by the kibbutz, although, I could see some advantages to it. 

While I spent less than a month at Kibbutz Hasolelim, I doubt very much if I 
would care to live on one for the rest of my life. Before I would draw any 
definite conclusions, however, I would have to live there for at least six months 
or a year. Of one thing I am certain: it is a noble, courageous experiment in 
seeking a pattern of communal life to achieve the greatest benefits in life for 
the largest number of people. 
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Essentials of Government 
By Ernst B. Schulz 
(New York, N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. pp. 532, $6.95) 

This textbook is designed for use in the beginning or introductory course 
in the field of political science at the under-graduate level. Professor Schulz is 
from Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

A teacher of the beginning course in political science may decide to use either 
the traditional gateway to the field, namely a course in American government, 
or the approach followed by Professor Schulz in this book, a survey of political 
science. If the latter is employed, Essentials of Government should be regarded 
as one of the principal alternatives in the selection of a textbook for the intro- 
ductory course. 

The first eight chapters deal with the origin and nature of government, na- 
tions, sovereignty, law, and liberty. The remaining chapters, beginning with 
page 152, discuss constitutions, systems of government, parties, legislatures, the 
chief executive, public administration, the judiciary, local government, and in- 
ternational law and organization. 

Footnotes are at a minimum. There are no charts, tables, or graphs. Each 
chapter closes with a list of suggested supplementary readings. There is a good 
index. 

Sectional and chapter organizations are such that teachers can easily follow 
their own preferences as to sequence of treatment. While student note taking 
is aided by orderly arrangement of material, student resistance may be encoun- 
tered due to the pedestrian style of writing. 

Because this book was ready for the trade just before President de Gaulle 
came into office under the Fifth French republic, some of the material on France 
is out of date but no real damage is done as far as the general usefulness of the 
book is concerned. 

Value judgments are inevitable in a book of this type. For example, Professor 
Schulz defines “law” as 


Consisting of all rules which are binding on individuals as a conse- 
quence of a group conviction to that effect .. . the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of law are (1) rules of conduct applicable to human beings, 
(2) an obligation to abide by these rules, (3) a conviction on the 
part of an identifiable group that the duty to conform exists inde- 
pendently of the personal wishes of the particular individuals to whom 
the rules apply. The second and third of these characteristics indicate 
that rules of law involve an externally imposed obligation to act in 
whatever way the rules prescribe. (italics by the author) (p. 88). 
Many will agree with Professor Schulz when he writes that the county in the 


United States has “few, if any, commendable features.” But county govern- 
ment deserves more than 17 lines. There must be something to be said on its 
behalf if we are going to follow the injunction stated in the preface to present 
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“all sides of controversial questions.” If the county is not controversial else- 
where, it is in some quarters of New England where one state (Connecticut) 
just abolished it after some fancy politicking and where the fight may soon be 
joined in another state (Massachusetts ). 

Essentials of Government should provide basic material for a quarter or 
semester course, and its brevity permits (and probably recommends) use of 
more outside reading. 

JAMES J. ST. GERMAIN 


Merrimack College 


Foreign Policy of the American People 
by Charles O. Lerche, Jr. 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958, Pp. 547) 

The inclusion in the title of this book of the phrase “of the American People” 
describes the underlying theme of Professor Lerche’s work: that mass value 
preferences of the American public are influential in the formulation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Thus Professor Lerche describes the history of U.S. foreign 
relations within a framework of social-psychological motivations. This particu- 
lar approach has also been used by Gabriel Almond, Louis J. Halle and Walter 
Lippmann. 

As Almond said: “The mass may be manipulated, tricked, cajoled . . . or even 
tyrannized, but it cannot be permaneutly ignored” (p. 11). To support his 
hypothesis the author discusses the development of a decision-influencing and 
decision-making group in the United States. The role of Congress, a member 
of the latter group, is a negative one. “It exercises its authority by denying 
power to the executive or by placing conditions on such power as it grants.” 
(p. 54) Within the decision-influencing group are included such diverse mem- 
bers as Norman Vincent Peale, Marilyn Monroe, the mass media and both 
political parties. The reviewer wonders whether it is actually possible to sep- 
arate the influencers of decision from those who presumably make it? 

The mass value approach to U'S. international relations is reflected in Chapter 
V where US. policies are discussed from the beginning of the republic through 
1900. Thus the decision-influencers crop up at various times and places: sugar 
planters in the case of the annexation of Hawaii (p. 132) and “yellow” journa- 
lism during the Spanish-American War (p. 134). 

A similar approach is present in the chapter dealing with policy changes up 
through 1945. At times the reviewer wished that the author had said some- 
thing more about the mass attitudes and ego-images of the peoples of other 
nations. The section on “The Rise of Dictators” (pp. 161-162) appeared to be 
extremely well suited to this type of analysis. 

Although historical developments occupy the major portion of the volume 
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there are two excellent chapters on the popular tradition of toreign policy in the 
United States and the contemporary version of the national interest (Chapters 
Vil and Vil). Such subjects as the American “sense of difference” (p. 180), 
“the myth of isolationism” (p. 184) and the “preference for dichotomies” (p. 
196) are illuminating to the reader who is seeking some kind of philosophical 
explanation for the tortuous path that is characteristic of U.S. international rela- 
tions. 

The book contains a list of recommended readings which should be a valuable 
guide for the student of this subject. Professor Lerche has written a well or- 
ganized and interesting book. It should be placed on the reading list of students 
of US. international affairs on the undergraduate and graduate level. 

ALAN R. PLOTNICK 
University of Rhode Island 


Understanding Our Free Economy 
by F. R. Fairchild and T. J. Sheily 


(New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1956, second edition, Pp. 589) 

One of the major weaknesses of secondary school economics texts (and of 
many college texts also, for that matter) has been their inability to depict 
meaningfully the operation and significance of what we call a “free market” 
or “free enterprise” system. Fairchild and Shelly address themselves explicitly to 
this problem in Understanding Our Free Economy. The presentation and method 
of analysis will appeal, doubtless, to certain segments of the population. 

The material is divided into nine parts and includes most of the subject mat- 
ter considered standard in introductory economics courses. The organization 
and content are largely that of Fairchild, Buck, and Slesinger’s college text, 
Principles of Economics. Presentation of the traditional topics—value, price, 
production, business organizations, distribution, international trade—is unob- 
jectionable but mostly mundane, at times even dull. One major omission is the 
failure to discuss any system of aggregative analysis or national accounts. The 
student who will have had only this introduction to economics will not know 
anything about gross national product, national income, or the purposes of 
governmental fiscal policy. 

The style and tempo of the book pick up in the sections on money and 
banking, government expenditures and taxation, and comparative economic 
systems. It is precisely in these areas, however, that the book is grossly deficient. 
Whatever value the book might otherwise have had is destroyed by the one- 
sided development of what should be, to say the least, debatable issues. A few 
examples will suffice. 

As far as minimum wage laws are concerned, “the principal effect of the 
legal minimum is not to raise wage rates, but to keep laborers out of work. . . . 
These classes, instead of being permitted to earn at least a part of their own 
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support, must be carried on the shoulders of those who do work. The total 
production of things to satisfy human wants is diminished, and the standard of 
living of the whole community is lowered.” (pp. 541-2) There are no refer- 
ences to the empirical studies conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor or 
to the detailed work of labor economists on this topic. There is no recognition 
of the fact that there are several exceptions in economic theory to the proposi- 
tion that legislated wage increases will reduce employment. Moreover, in a 
dynamic economy, one cannot reason from static analysis that general wage 
increases will reduce the level of total employment and production in the eco- 
nomic system as a whole. 

In this same general area, in the Problems Section following this chapter 
(“Apply What You Have Learned”), question eleven reads: “Is the guar- 
anteed annual wage a socialistic idea? Explain your answer. First, however, you 
may want to read ‘I’m Fed Up With Union Bossism,’ by George Bronner in 
The Freeman, April, 1956 and ‘Guaranteeing Your Income,’ by F. A. Harper, 
in the May, 1955 issue of The Freeman.” No information on guaranteed annual 
wages is supplied in the text. The student has no way of distinguishing between 
the true guarantee plans and the supplemental unemployment plans. In either 
case, the student is obviously expected to follow the preceding “reasoning” 
on the effects of minimum wages. 

On the question of taxes, “no government which confined itself to the truly 
essential functions would require any such amount of taxes. People are not 
really free when as much as a quarter of what they earn is taken from them 
by force. And such freedom as they have is in constant danger under a govern- 
ment that has the power to seize the people’s wealth and incomes without legal 
limit.” (p. 564) How many students of the democratic process could accept 
this as an accurate description of the powers of representative government in 
the United States today? 

So intent are the authors in painting a baneful picture of governmental in- 
terference in the economy that they even let it color their definition of the 
concept of money. Contrary to standard usage, they refuse to call checking ac- 
counts (demand deposits) money. “According to our definition of money, bank 
deposits are not money. . . . We shall use the word currency to denote anything 
that serves as a medium of exchange. It includes money, bank deposits, etc.” 
(p. 228) This is just the reverse of standard practice and students going on to 
college will have to learn this terminology all over again. 

The preceding are not isolated incidents. They can be multiplied all too 
easily. While in this area, however, one additional point must be made. It has 
been an axiom of textbook construction that “Suggested Reading Lists” should 
include items that balance the presentation of the text and acquaint the student 
with a diversity of viewpoints. Of a total of 267 recommended books or articles 
appended to the various parts of the text, approximately three-fourths frankly 
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highlight conservative economic policy. The inspiration for this is the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education. Over 80 Foundation publications, or articles in 
the Foundation’s monthly magazine The Freeman, are cited. Most of the other 
articles or books are by authors who have either appeared in The Freeman 
or who have had works published by the Foundation. The remaining references, 
one-fourth of the total, are primarily college textbooks or advanced economics 
monographs. Most of these would not be assigned even to college sophomores. 
Except in one case, no specific page or chapter references are given. Few of 
these works would be available in the regular public libraries. 

The reviewer sympathizes with what the authors tried to do. There is a need 
for a forthright statement and exposition of the principles of operation of a 
free economy. However, the means cannot be completely subordinated to the 
end. Dogmatic assertions, half-truths, failure to label controversial items, and 
limited reference lists may serve the purposes of indoctrination, but they are 
ill-designed to stimulate intellectual training and objective inquiry. There is so 
much to be said for the free economy that it is criminal to offer this caricature 
to our future fellow citizens. 

ERNEST J. SAVOIE 
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